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THIS  IS  A  PROJECT  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY."  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  JESSE  C.  MILLS.   THE  PLACE  IS 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.  THE  DATE  IS  AUGUST  10,  1979.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY 
DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD  AND  IS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Mills,  let's  start  by  getting  some  bio- 

graphical information  about  you.   We  might 
start  with  something  about  your  family,  yourdate  and  place  of  birth,  and 
proceed  from  there  until  you  became  associated  with  TVA . 
MR.  MILLS:  I  was  born  in  Morristown,  Tennessee  in  1921. 

My  father,  I.  C.  Mills,  was  a  merchant  in 
Morristown.   My  mother  came  from  south  Hawkins  County,  specifically  a 
community  called  St.  Clair.   She  was  a  direct  descendant  of  William  Cobb 
of  Rocky  Mount.   Her  maiden  name  was  Jessie  Lee  Phillips.   My  father's 
family  came  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.   When  I  was  at  the  age  of 
one  year  and  about  six  months,  the  family  moved  from  Morristown  back 
to  the  farm  at  St.  Clair.   And  that  is  where  I  grew  up  in  a  rural  area, 
going  to  a  one-room  school,  graduating  from  the  grammar  school  at  St. 
Clair  and  then  going  to  the  high  school  at  Whitesburg,  Tennessee  which 
is  in  Hamblen  County.   St.  Clair  is  in  Hawkins. 

I  won  a  national  scholarship  to  Harvard  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1942.   I  went  to  New  York  and  worked  for  William  Island  &  Co.,  Inc. 
who  are  factors--! 'm  not  really  sure  the  firm  still  exists—in  their 
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executive  training  program.   I  was  drafted  from  Tennessee  in  late  1942 
and  remained  in  the  United  States  Army  for  nearly  four  years.   After  I 
came  out  of  the  army,  my  father  was  not  well  and  I  had  to  remain  in 
Tennessee.   I  went  down  to  Knoxville  to  occupy  the  time  and  to  get 
another  degree.   I  started  out  in  history  working  for  a  master's  in 
history,  which  had  been  a  field  of  interest.   I  changed  over  to  English. 
After  the  war  of  course,  there  was  a  great  influx  of  G.I.  Bill  students. 
They  did  not  have  enough  instructors  to  handle  this  load  at  U.T.,  so  they 
asked  me  to  teach  English,  freshman  and  sophomore  courses. 

Dr.  Alvin  Thayler,  the  great  Shakespeare  scholar  at  U.T.,  asked  me 
if  I  would  teach  English.   Well  I  said,  "I  have  only  had  one  English 
course."  And  he  said,  "Well,  you  had  that  at  Harvard  so  that  will  be 
preparation  enough."  I  never  thought  it  was.   But  anyway  I  taught  for 
five  years  at  U.T.,  until  1951,  in  the  meantime  getting  a  master's 
also  in  English  on  the  side. 

In  1951  I  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  work  under 
Spiller,  the  American  Studies  man,  for  a  Ph.D.  in  American  Studies.   I 
got  almost  through  the  Ph.D.  and  ran  out  of  money.   The  G.I.  Bill  ran 
out,  and  I  had  to  go  to  work.   I  had  worked  as  an  undergraduate  in 
Widener  Library  at  Harvard  and  one  of  the  reference  librarians  at  Harvard 
was  head  of  the  Public  Services  at  the  Univeristy  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
His  name  was  Walter  Wright.   Walter  knew  that  I  had  run  out  of  money  and 
he  said,  "Won't  you  come  over  and  be  head  of  the  Reserve  Book  Department." 
Well,  as  a  graduate  assistant,  a  teaching  assistant  at  Penn  I  was  making 
$800.00  a  year.   He  offered  me  $3600.00  a  year  which  was  a  vast  fortune. 
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I  went  around  to  see  Dr.  Ball  who  was  head  of  the  English  Department  and 
said,  "The  library  has  offered  me  $3600.00  a  year  to  come  over  there  and 
go  to  work.  And  what  do  you  say  to  that?"  And  he  said,  "I  can  go  out 
on  the  street  and  pick  up  English  instructors  at  a  dime  a  dozen.  If  you 
want  to  make  money  go  over  there  and  go  to  work." 

And  so  that  is  what  I  did.   I  went  with  the  understanding  that  I 
would  get  a  degree  in  library  science,  which  I  did  by  going  to  Rutgers 
mostly  at  night  and  by  taking  some  afternoon  courses.   I  got  the  degree 
and  eventually  became  assistant  director  of  libraries  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

My  brother,  the  only  other  child  in  our  family--he  was  older—died 
in  1966,  leaving  his  wife,  my  mother,  and  my  aunt  and  his  daughter  without 
anyone  to  see  to  the  affairs  of  the  family.   So  I  had  to  come  back  to 
Tennessee  and  take  over  that  responsibility.   I  went  to  see  Mr.  Bill 
Jesse,  Director  of  Libraries  at  U.T.  in  the  summer  of  1966  and  said, 
"These  are  the  circumstances.   Do  you  have  anything  that  I  could  do  that 
I  could  earn  a  living?"  He  said,  "I  certainly  do.   You  can  be  undergraduate 
librarian  and  help  to  design  the  new  undergraduate  library."  And  this  is 
what  I  did  until  1969. 

At  this  point,  in  1969,  Mary  Utopia  Rothrock,  who  was,  of  course,  one 
of  the  great  librarians  and  had  worked  for  TVA  for  many  years,  called  me 
one  day  and  said  that  she  had  heard  about  me  and  she  would  like  to  come  by 
and  talk  to  me  for  awhile.   She  came  by  and  stayed  about  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half.   We  had  a  very  pleasant  conversation  and  I  thought  how 
nice  of  this  rather  great  librarian  to  be  interested  in  somebody  like  me. 
She  was  by  then  retired.   And  two  weeks  later  she  called  and  said,  "I'd 
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like  to  come  by  and  talk  to  you  some  more.   I  have  something  to  really 
talk  to  you  about  this  time."  So  I  said,  "Come  on."  So  she  did  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  she  made  an  offer  to  be  Tech- 
nical Librarian,  or  Chief  Librarian,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
I  never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing  and  had  never  had  any  experience  in  a 
special  library,  but  I  went  for  the  interviews  and  talked  with  various 
people  that  I  was  shown  around  to  and  then  we  got  down  to  salary.   The 
salary  was  so  much  more  than  I  was  making  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
that  I  couldn't  refuse  the  offer  and  took  it.   I  said,  "Yes  I  will  come." 
And  I  notified  Mr.  Jesse  of  this  and  thereafter  followed  a  sequence  of 
very  sad  events  at  the  University,  which  I  won't  go  into  now.   This  has 
been  a  matter  on  my  conscience  for  many  years.   However,  I  feel  that  I 
did  the  only  right  things  and  I  am  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Jesse  committing 
suicide  although  it  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  it.   From  1969  on 
I've  been  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   Charles, 
is  there  anything  else? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  is  essentially  it.   Let  me  ask  what 

you  studied  at  Harvard? 
MR.  MILLS:  International  Law. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  your  intention  to  do  then? 

MR.  MILLS:  I  was  going  into  the  State  Department-Foreign 

Service.   I  went  into  the  army  on  October  20th, 
1942.   In  early  December  of  1942  I  got  an  appointment  to  the  State  Department, 
but  of  course,  couldn't  possibly  take  it.   In  January  I  got  a  second 
appointment  to  the  State  Department  and  couldn't  take  it.   So  what  I 
remember  now  of  international  law  is  rather  a  matter  of  amusement. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  were  you  stationed  in  your  military  ser- 

vice? What  sort  of  activity?  Was  it  anything 
related  to  your  profession? 

MR.  MILLS:  Nothing  related  to  the  profession.   I  was  a  per- 

sonnel sargeant-major ,  an  enlisted  man,  all  during 
the  war  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Georgia.   I  helped  organize  the  WAC  Camp  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe  and  then  went  from  there  to  Fort  Francis  E.  Warren,  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.   Two  of  us  were  sent  out  there  to  disband  two  of  the 
regiments  that  mutinied  on  the  Mohave  Desert  the  year  1942.   Our  commanding 
officer,  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  Tootsie  Roll  factory  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  was  no  help  at  all.   So  that  David  E.  Jean  from  Middle  Tennessee 
and  I  disbanded  these  two  regiments  that  had  mutinied  on  the  Mohave  Desert. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  an  incident  that  never  received  a  great 

deal  of  publicity,  you  know. 
MR.  MILLS:  No,  it  didn't.   And  very  well  it  should  not  have. 

Then  we  were  sent  to  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina 
to  do  a  number  of  things  which  we  did  accomplish  under  General  Rickart 
who  was  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Jackson.   And  I  was  mustered  out 
at  Augusta,  Georgia  in  the  end  of  the  war. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  From  1969  to  the  present,  ten  years  later,  you 

have  been  associated  with  TVA?   During  that 
time  you  have  been  in  the  center  of  information  disseminated  by  the  agency 
and  published  about  it.   Will  you  care  to  comment  on  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions about  TVA? 

MR.  MILLS:  Yes,  I'd  like  to  get  one  out  of  the  way  particularly. 

There  is  a  great  deal  written  at  one  time  about 
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the  coming  of  TVA  to  the  Tennessee  Valley.   Actually,  TVA  was  no  surprise 
to  the  Valley.   There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  bill  and  this  was  more  or  less  a  culmination  of  a  long 
series  of  events.   People  in  the  Valley  knew  about  the  two  Norris  bills, 
the  one  under  Coolidge  and  the  one  under  Hoover.   They  knew  about  the 
Corp  of  Engineers'  surveys  that  had  been  made  of  almost  every  foot  of  the 
Valley. 

In  fact,  I  can  remember,  I  was  born  in  1921  and  the  surveys  in 
Eastern  Tennessee  were  going  on  from  about  1928  to  about  1932  by  the  Corp 
of  Engineers.   At  one  point  they  located  a  dam  on  the  Holston  River  some 
miles  downstream  from  where  the  farm  was,  but  the  backwaters  of  the  dam 
came  up  on  the  Robertson  Creek  side  of  our  farm  and  took  some  marginal 
land  which  was  of  no  particular  value  to  us .   I  don't  think  this  influenced 
my  father  and  mother.   My  father  was  a  very  strong  Republican  and  my 
mother  was  an  equally  strong  Democrat,  but  my  father  and  mother  both  had 
great  hopes  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would  become  a  reality. 
And  when  it  did  they  were  extremely  pleased  and  so  was  the  community  in 
which  I  lived.   This  was  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  that  area.   And 
eventually,  of  course,  it  essentially  did  do  a  great  deal  for  the  area. 
Now  Selznick,  in  his  book  has  the  basic  thesis  that  the  farm  program  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  contract  with  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  benefited  primarily  the  large  established  farmer. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  that  is  a  fairly  clearly  stated  thesis. 

MR.  MILLS:  Right.   And  it  is  my  observation  and  my  memory 

from  that  period  of  time  that  this  was  essentially 
true.   Because  I  remember  the  fight  in  the  County  Seat  of  Rogersville-- 
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not  a  physical  f ight--among  my  father  and  mother  and  the  various  other 
farmers  on  the  south  side  of  Hawkins  County  as  to  whose  would  be  the  demon- 
stration farm  for  that  area.   Now  my  mother  was  known  as  a  Democrat  and  my 
father  was  known  as  a  Republican.   It  was  essentially  decided  on  the  basis 
of  party  membership  and  economic  level  as  to  who  would  be  the  demonstration 
farmer  for  the  area.   And  Sam  Willard's  got  to  be  the  demonstration  farm 
for  the  area  because  his  wife  was  Republican  and  he  had  five  hundred 
acres  and  we  only  had  one  hundred  and  seventy.   So  that  his  power  in  the 
community  based  upon  economic  judgment  was  greater  than  ours.   And  there- 
fore he  got  the  free  fertilizer  and  the  other  assistance  that  came  from 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Now  at  that  time  not  one  word  was  ever  said  about  any  of  this  assis- 
tance coming  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   Mr.  Horn  was  the  County 
Agent  of  Hawkins  County  at  that  time.   And  he  never  to  my  knowledge  mentioned 
TVA  in  any  of  these  talks.   It  was  always  spoken  of  as  a  service  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  out  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.   And 
it  was  not  until  I  went  to  work  for  TVA  that  I  ever  knew  that  TVA  was  fur- 
nishing the  money  and  the  fertilizer  and  much  of  the  know-how  to  make  these 
demonstration  farms  prosperous  and  healthy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Selznick's  thesis  as  I  remember  it  is,  that  this 

was  at  least  in  part  because  Harcourt  Morgan  had 
been  associated  with  the  Extension  Service. 
MR.  MILLS:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  furnished  his  loyalty  to  them  after  being 

associated  with  TVA. 
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MR.  MILLS:  There  is  a  plausibility  to  that  of  course  in  that  the 

extension  service  existed.   Here  was  a  vehicle  to  put 
this  program  into  effect.   From  Harcourt  Morgan's  point  of  view  it  was  the 
best  vehicle  available  because  it  was  the  one  he  had  organized. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         He  was  familiar  with  it;  he  did  know  the  personnel  in  it. 
MR.  MILLS:  It  has  been  said  that  he  knew  more  people  by  their 

first  names  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  more  than  any 
other  man  including  the  governors  of  his  lifetime. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         That  might  well  be  true.   He  was  certainly  in  the  agri- 
cultural program  which  was  very  important  then  for 
Tennessee.   He  knew  people  in  every  county.   Do  you  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that  Selznick's  thesis  is  incorrect  in  any  way?   Do  you  know  of  any 
cases  where  small  farmers,  sharecroppers,  tenant  farmers  or  anyone  like  that 
received  any  equal  benefits? 

MR.  MILLS:  In  the  area  of  my  experience,  no.   Now  there  is  ques- 

tion as  to  Selznick's  thesis--the  validity  of  asking 
the  question.   I've  heard  several  old  timers  in  TVA  who  were  there  when  this 
was  going  on  say,  "What  good  would  it  have  done  to  take  a  small  farmer?" 
They  were  on  the  whole  the  most  backward  element  in  the  community.   They 
would  not  have  cooperated  to  the  extent  that  the  larger  farmer  did.   He 
was  the  larger  farmer  because  he  was  more  progressive.   What  good  would  it 
have  done  to  take  a  small  farmer  who  was  married  to  corn,  and  tobacco  and 
beans?   And  there  is  a  point  to  this. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  am  sure  that  a  new  agency  normally  has  the  problem 

of  whether  to  deal  with  the  existing  structure  or  try 


to  reach  out  and  deal  with  people  on  a  wider  basis--at  least  if  that  is 
supposed  to  be  its  mission.   I've  wondered  about  Selznick's  thesis  about 
this.   I  have  known  of  no  exceptions  to  it.   Perhaps  justification  in  it  is 
that  they  felt  that  was  the  only  way  that  it  could  work.   I  believe  Harcourt 
Morgan  was  not  much  inclined  to  be  a  reformer  in  general  for  the  Valley 
outside  of  agricultural  progress,  and  mainly  technical  at  that.   A.E. 
Morgan  might  have  seen  it  differently. 
MR.  MILLS:  It  did  work.   There  is  no  doubt  that  progress  worked. 

Because  the  influence  of  that  demonstration  farm  on 
the  community  was  tremendous.   And  a  perfect  example  is  in  tobacco.   I 
remember  this  well.   When  that  program  started  we  were  setting  tobacco 
plants  eighteen  inches  apart.   Then  we  heard  and  saw  that  the  demonstration 
farm  was  setting  tobacco  plants  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  apart.   And  they 
were  doing  just  as  well,  and  the  tobacco  was  weighing  just  as  much,  so  we 
went  to  twelve  to  thirteen  inches  apart.   Before  I  left  the  farm  we  were 
down  to  eight  and  nine  and  ten  inches  apart. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Considerably  increasing  the  crop  yield. 
MR.  MILLS:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  believe  then  that  in  the  long  run  TVA's  agri- 
cultural program  did  help  farmers  of  all  classes? 
MR.  MILLS:  Oh  yes,  yes;  particularly  the  emphasis  upon  erosion. 

Now  we  had  one  forty-acre  field  that  we  called  the  blue 
grass  field  one  side  of  which  was  very  eroded.   And  through  the  generations 
it  had  just  been  allowed  to  erode  and  the  constant  emphasis  on  stopping  ero- 
sion led  my  father  to  begin  to  fill  these  ditches  with  anything  that  he 
could  find.   And  he  used  to  put  us  boys  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoon  to 
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keep  us  from  going  down  to  the  store  and  loafing  at  carrying  all  kinds  of 
material  and  throwing  them  into  these  ditches  until  we  could  build  dams  and 
stop  the  rain. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  Dr.  A.E.  Morgan--Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Morgan's  memorial  service  in  1977. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Now  he  was  gone,  of  course,  by  the  time  you  went  with 

TVA,  but  you  had  an  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  him 
and  to  weigh  what  he  did  for  TVA. 

MR.  MILLS:  I  was  aware  of  him  from  the  beginning. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  had  you  met  him  personally? 
MR.  MILLS:  No,  I  had  not  met  him.   He  had  been  back  about  three 

years  before  he  died  to  check  his  manuscripts  of  The 
Making  of  TVA.   I  got  this  of  course  second  hand  because  Dr.  Morgan  at  that 
time  was  in  his  nineties,  and  could  not  talk  to  all  the  people  who  wanted  to 
talk  to  him.   His  energies  had  to  be  spared.   Certain  people  were  chosen  to 
talk  with  him.   I  corresponded  with  him  for  some  time  helping  him  on  the 
book,  answering  questions  that  he  sent  down  and  things  like  that,  but  I 
never  actually  met  him.   The  attitude  at  the  time  of  his  visit  was,  agree 
with  the  old  man--he's  old  and  its  not  worth  arguing  with  him  on  the  various 
points  because  he  is  too  old.   And  that  generally  was  what  came  down  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  do. 

Many  of  the  claims  which  he  makes  in  The  Making  of  TVA  are  doubtful, 
but  on  the  other  hand  no  one  denies  the  influence  which  he  had  upon  the 
future  of  TVA.   No  one  denies  the  humanistic  approach  which  he  had  in  TVA. 
A  great  many  people  are  firmly  convinced  that  once  Lilienthal  had  Dr.  Morgan 
out  of  the  way  that  Lilienthal  simply  turned  over  and  became  essentially  Dr. 
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Morgan  himself.   This  was  the  answer  to  the  problem.   But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference there  because  even  at  the  time  I  came,  there  was  still  some  jealousy 
between  the  old-time  Lilienthal  people,  who  made  the  claims  of  TVA's  great- 
ness on  the  part  of  Lilienthal  rather  than  on  the  part  of  Morgan,  and  that 
first  generation  that  was  still  working  in  TVA  when  I  first  came  to  it.   Of 
course  it  should  be  shared  because  both  of  them  were  responsible  for  what 
was  accomplished. 

TVA  had  to  send  an  official  representative  to  Dr.  Morgan's  services  in 
June  of  1977.   He  had  been  president  of  Antioch  College  in  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio  before  he  came  to  TVA,  his  home  was  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  he  had 
had  a  continuing  influence  on  Antioch  College.   So  Antioch  had  a  convocation 
as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Morgan,  during  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  buried. 
Harry  Wiersema,  who  was  with  Dr.  Morgan's  water  engineering  firm  in  Memphis 
before  TVA  was  ever  created,  was  asked  to  come  by  the  college.   Harry  and  I 
flew  up  to  Yellow  Springs,  and  I  was  somewhat  appalled  by  the  shabbiness  of 
Yellow  Springs  and  by  the  things  that  took  place.   It  seemed  to  me  that  they 
lacked  taste  but  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 

We  were  met  at  the  Dayton  airport  by  a  young  man  who  drove  us  over  to 
Yellow  Springs.   We  were  taken  to  a  kind  of  reception  and  lunch.   The  lunch 
consisted  of  potato  salad  and  bologna  sandwiches  and  this  may  have  been  the 
best  the  college  could  manage  under  those  conditions.   But  somehow  it  seemed 
to  me  that  with  all  these  visitors  coming  in  from  other  places  that  scrambled 
eggs  would  have  been  a  better  choice  than  bologna  sandwiches. 

Then  about  one  o'clock  we  went  to  the  interment  ceremonies  for  Dr. 
Morgan's  ashes.   They  were  buried  under  the  eave  or  the  shadow  of  a  very 
large  boulder  down  in  Glenn  Hollow  which  is  a  park  area  owned  by  the  college 
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along  the  stream  that  flows  through  Yellow  Springs.   The  people  who  attended 
were  people  from  the  college,  people  from  the  community,  and  the  outsiders 
who  had  been  invited  in.   The  service,  the  eulogy,  was  given  by  a  pastor 
of  the  Community  Church  of  New  York.   It  was  a  very  fine  eulogy.   Then  two 
of  the  great-grandchildren  took  a  small  spade  and  dug  a  little  hole  under- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  rock  next  to  Mrs.  Morgan's  ashes  that  had  been 
buried  and  then  two  of  the  next  generation's  children  dumped  the  ashes  very 
unceremoniously  into  the  hole  and  covered  it  up  and  tramped  it  down  with 
their  feet.   Then  two  very  small  children  not  more  than  four  or  five  years 
old  threw  some  daisies  on  top  of  that  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

For  a  man  who  had  done  as  many  things  for  this  country  and  the  world  as 
Dr.  Morgan,  I  thought  this  was  a  very  poor  ending  for  him,  lacking  in  dignity, 
lacking  in  loved  ones.   The  choir  that  was  there  in  that  hot  boiling  sun  was 
dressed  for  the  most  part  as  if  it  had  just  been  out  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
back  yard  where  they  had  been  doing  Friday  chores,  and  nobody  had  bothered 
to  even  take  a  bath  in  some  instances.   And  the  whole  thing  was  considerably 
distasteful  to  me  because  Dr.  Morgan  in  Knoxville  and  Norris  had  been  a 
pillar  of  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  and  "righteousness  is  the  basis 
of  all  human  effort"  and  "dignity  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  must  give 
to  all  mankind".   And  here  he  was  being  sent  on--his  ashes  were  being  sent 
on  to  the  elements  of  nature--with  not  much  dignity  at  all.   Well,  that  was 
followed  by  a  very  interesting  program  for  the  rest  of  the  af ternoon--slides 
and  movies  that  had  been  made  about  his  lifetime  and  a  discussion  of  his 
work.   This  I  enjoyed  very  much. 

That  evening  in  the  Antioch  College  Student  Center  was  what  they  called 
a  banquet,  and  about  a  hundred  and  some  odd  people  were  there.   Kenneth 
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Boulding  was  the  principal  speaker  and  he  said  that  Dr.  Morgan  was  the  most 
magnificent  failure  the  United  States  had  ever  produced.   He  also  said  when 
Dr.  Morgan  left  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  1938  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  died. 

And  being  somewhat  of  an  emotional  nature  in  some  respects,  I  got 
extremely  upset  about  this.   I  had  a  very  nice  prepared  speech,  but  when  I 
got  up  to  make  my  talk  I  threw  the  speech  away  and  said  I  didn't  fly  up 
here  on  a  Delta  airline  plane  to  hear  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  dead.   And  I  launched  into  considerable  diatribe  which  I  should  not 
have  done,  but  at  any  rate  I  got  it  off  my  chest. 

One  member  of  the  Morgan  family  afterwards  came  around  and  apologized 
for  Kenneth  Boulding 's  statement  and  said  of  course  they  knew  this  was  not 
true.   Harry  Wiersema  did  not  become  so  upset  by  Boulding's  speech  and  by 
Dr.  Morgan's  son-in-law's  speech  as  I  did,  but  again  I  thought  the  whole 
series  of  events  during  that  Friday  and  Saturday  were  just  unpleasant  and 
not  the  proper  farewell  to  a  man  of  as  great  of  stature  as  Dr.  A.E.  Morgan. 
Because  regardless  of  whether  you  had  been  a  Lilienthal  man  or  a  Morgan 
man--and  this  was  the  division  in  the  latter  days  of  the  1930's--there  was 
a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  Dr.  Morgan  and  what  he  stood  for  and  what  he 
was  trying  to  accomplish  with  TVA. 

Now  the  technical  library  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
organized  in  September,  1933.   Actually  there  had  been  books  in  Washington 
before  this.   But  I  understand  the  librarian  came  to  work  in  September,  1933, 
when  the  offices  were  moved  from  Washington  to  Knoxville.   Harry  Bauer  was 
the  first  librarian  and  later  went  on  to  the  University  of  Washington  State. 
He  had  something  of  a  problem  in  that  Mary  Utopia  Rothrock  was  over  him  at 
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the  beginning.   She  was  called  the  library  specialist.   Her  job  was  not  only 
to  oversee  the  Knoxville  Library  and  the  Chattanooga  Library  and  the  Wilson 
Dam  Library,  as  it  was  called  at  that  time,  but  also  she  had  responsibility 
for  a  development  program—that  is  the  development  of  libraries  in  the 
Valley.   And  at  this  she  was  tremendously  successful. 

Eventually  the  conflict  between  Harry  Bauer  and  Miss  Rothrock  was 
resolved  when  Miss  Rothrock  had  shown  her  abilities  at  library  development 
and  she  was  given  that  responsibility.   It  was  increased  and  in  fact  it  was 
reclassified.   She  was  put  on  a  higher  grade  in  order  to  have  greater  com- 
pensation and  more  responsibility  in  her  program  for  library  development. 
And  Harry  was  put  under  the  information  office  where  the  library  has  been 
ever  since. 

When  I  came  in  1969,  the  library  had  been  on  rather  bad  days  because 
Bernie  Foy  had  succeeded  Harry  Bauer  as  librarian  and  Bernie  had  retired  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  before  I  came.   In  the  meantime  William  A. 
Whitehead  had  been  made  Acting  Technical  Librarian  or  Chief  Librarian. 
Officially  on  the  personnel  rolls  the  title  is  Technical  Librarian,  but  this 
has  no  meaning  to  the  outside  world  so  it's  generally  called  Chief  Librarian, 
meaning  librarian  in  charge  of  all  the  libraries  in  TVA.   A  bill  had  gotten 
sick  and  the  library  was  left  for  some  time  without  any  really  responsible 
head.   So  that  all  the  problems  that  had  arisen  in  the  meantime  had  to  be 
resolved  when  I  came.   This  took  about  a  year  to  get  things  going  again. 
Also  the  librarian  in  Chattanooga  had  become  mentally  ill  and  she  had  just 
been  replaced  by  Jeanette  Housholder  when  I  came.   Jeanette  and  I  had  to 
work  out  the  many  problems  that  existed  in  the  Chattanooga  Library. 
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The  Librarian  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  makes  his  own  job. 
Bernie  Foy  made  his  own  job.   He  made  of  the  librarianship  something  quite 
different  from  what  I  have  tried  to  do.   Bernie  knew  every  division  and  branch 
head  in  TVA.   He  visited  them  at  regular  intervals.   He  went  to  lunch  with 
them.   He  was  buddy-buddy  with  the  General  Manager  and  accomplished  what  he 
wanted  in  that  way.   And  he  was  quite  successful.   He  was  a  good  librarian 
and  put  the  Technical  Libraries  on  a  firm  foundation. 

My  attitude  toward  these  libraries  was  that  it  was  my  superior's 
responsibility  to  do  the  politicking  and  that  I  should  do  what  I  did  best-- 
which  was  not  politicking.   There  is  some  politicking  of  course,  at  every 
budget  time  as  to  how  much  funds  you  get  and  that  you  don't  get  trapped  and 
that  sort  of  thing.   Having  come  from  an  academic  background,  which  Bernie 
had  not,  the  attitude  of  TVA  toward  me  for  a  long  time  was  rather  standoffish. 
There  are  degreed  people  in  TVA--there  are  many  of  them.   But  they  are  not 
of  the  academic  type  and  there  is  some  resentment  and  some  fear  of  the  aca- 
demic person  in  TVA.   And  so  they  pretty  much  left  me  alone  until  I'd  proven 
myself  and  after  that  everything  was  all  right. 

There  are  now  five  libraries:   the  Muscle  Shoals  Library,  which  is  the 
oldest  because  Wilson  Dam  is  older  than  TVA;  the  Chattanooga  Library,  which 
has  had  a  mixed  life  during  the  budget  cuts  period  of  the  fifties;  the 
Chattanooga  Library,  which  serves  the  office  of  power  and  various  service 
divisions  in  Chattanooga  and  now  the  environmentalists.   That  library  was 
disbanded  and  the  books  were  scattered  all  over  the  TVA  buildings  in 
Chattanooga.   Then  in  the  sixties  it  had  to  be  revived  and  the  books  had  to 
be  brought  back  together.   Of  course,  many  of  them  had  been  lost  and  misplaced 
and  they  had  to  be  replaced.   The  collection  had  to  be  rebuilt  all  over  again. 
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The  Knoxville  Library  has  been  serving  the  elements  in  Knoxville  since 
September,  1933. 

About  five  years  ago  we  organized  a  library  at  Norris  to  serve  then  the 
Division  of  Forestry  officials  and  Wildlife.   That  now  serves  the  Office  of 
Natural  Resources  which  is  located  at  Norris.   In  turn  Norris  eventually 
had  to  organize  a  library  for  the  Land  between  the  Lakes  at  Golden  Pond, 
Kentucky,  because  their  efforts  particularly  in  historical  restoration, 
became  so  specialized  that  they  had  to  have  a  rather  large  collection  in 
that  area  as  well  as  recreation,  forestry  and  education,  since  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  Land  between  the  Lakes  is  environmental  education—ecology . 

The  Library  gradually  came  under  Paul  Evans  as  Director  of  Information. 
Paul  wanted  to  get  rid  of  certain  responsibilities,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  one 
of  these  was  the  hard  work  of  working  with  authors  who  were  writing  articles 
or  books  about  TVA.   He  enjoyed  the  contact  with  the  authors.   For  example 
he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Martha  Munser  and  enjoyed  Martha  Munser  when  she 
was  there  doing  her  children's  book  on  TVA.   He  enjoyed  less  the  contact 
with  Marguerite  Owen  when  she  did  her  book  in  The  Praeger  Series  of  TVA, 
because  Marguerite  Owen  was  such  an  exacting  person  and  things  had  to  be 
checked  time  and  again.   This  part  he  did  not  enjoy  and  he  gradually  turned 
that  part  over  to  me.   In  fact  he  gradually  turned  over  a  great  deal  of  the 
responsibility  of  working  with  authors  to  me,  but  he  still  wanted  to  see 
them.   He  still  wanted  to  talk  to  them  and,  of  course,  being  a  charming  man 
and  a  very  endearing  person  he  had  a  good  effect  upon  those  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

But  one  of  the  joys  of  being  the  TVA  Librarian  has  been  working  with 
the  people  who  have  come  into  TVA  to  do  books  and  articles.   We  have  now 
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(Erwin) 
five  books  in  process,  and  Edwin  Hargrove  at  Vanderbilt  is  planning  a  whole 

series  of  volumes  on  the  history  of  TVA  by  specialists  from  all  over  the 
country  in  various  areas  that  TVA  has  activities. 

There  was  one  unfortunate  experience  in  the  book  line  which  no  one 
could  really  predict.   On  a  visit  to  New  York  at  a  social  gathering  Mr. 
Wagner  met  a  man  who  had  written  a  chapter  in  one  of  his  books  on  his  exper- 
iences as  a  youth  in  growing  up  near  Sweetwater,  Tennessee  and  this  was  a 
very  fine  chapter.   It  was  a  kind  of  chapter  in  a  book  in  which  you  compare 
what  it  was  like  when  you  were  growing  up  as  to  what  it  is  like  when  you 
go  back  to  that  same  area  as  a  grown  person—and  TVA  and  its  activities  have 
intervened  in  the  meantime.   This  man  had  a  year's  sabbatical  and  he  wanted 
to  do  a  book  about  the  Tennessee  Valley.   Said  he  wanted  to  do  a  history. 
Mr.  Wagner  and  Boling,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  got 
together  and  Mr.  Wagner  said  that  TVA  would  give  all  of  its  services  to  the 
writing  of  the  book  and  Boling  made  the  professor  a  visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga  for  the  year's  sabbatical.   The 
library  people  in  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville  worked  for  that  whole  year  in 
gathering  what  he  asked  for  in  the  way  of  information.   This  was  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  and  cost  a  great  deal  of  salary  on  the  part  of  TVA.   When 
the  manuscript  came  in  it  was  an  anecdotal  series  of  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   It  was  not  a  history--it  was  an  unacceptable 
manuscript  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  and  as  far  as  Mr.  Evans  was  concerned. 
This  was  the  very  hard  lesson  that  we  learned  that  we  could  not  get  from 
every  author  the  serious  kind  of  study  that  we  wanted.   The  manuscript  has 
never  been  published. 
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It  has  been  my  hope  for  a  long  time  that  TVA  as  a  whole  should  be 
examined  in  a  book  or  a  series  of  books  because  so  far  the  studies  have 
only  been  on  parts  of  TVA  or  certain  types  of  activities  that  TVA  has  gone 
into.   And  there  has  been  no  overall  assessment  of  TVA  as  a  government 
agency.   This  must  be  done  eventually  and  perhaps  Hargrove  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  this.   This  is  his  intention. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  hope  so.   I  have  talked  with  him  about  the  series. 
MR.  MILLS:  So  the  writing  of  books  has  been  one  of  the  elements 

in  the  librarianship  that  has  been  interesting.   An- 
other one  has  been  and  ought  to  be  recorded  too.   In  1970  after  I  had  been 
there,  oh  not  quite  a  year,  TVA  realized  —  this  was  not  exceptional—that 
the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966  applied  to  TVA  as  well  as  other 
agencies  in  the  federal  government.   Now  TVA  had  a  habit  and  perhaps  we 
shouldn't  call  it  that,  but  anyway  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
division  of  Law  of  TVA  to  consider  as  had  been  the  case  in  many  instances 
that  TVA  was  an  exception  to  general  acts  of  Congress. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  believe  that  the  National  Environmental  Act  was  a 

good  case  in  point  as  well  as  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act. 
MR.  MILLS:  Right.   And  it  took  the  Division  of  Law  some  time  to 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  TVA  was  not  exempt  from 
these  acts.   It  came  rather  quickly  that  something  had  to  be  done.   Environ- 
mental impact  statements  were  being  prepared  and  there  were  no  historical  or 
archeological  or  cultural  or  architectural  sections  in  these  environmental 
impact  statements.   The  first  one  was  returned  with  instructions  that  this 
had  to  be  included.   The  Division  of  Power  was  considerably  upset  and  so 
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was  the  Division  of  Law.   It  just  had  to  be  done. 

There  was  no  historian  of  TVA.   There  is  no  real  historian  of  TVA  to 
the  present  time,  but  I  had  a  background  in  history  and  had  a  great  interest 
in  local  history,  particularly  Valley  history,  Tennessee  history  and  so  on. 
And  so  a  committee,  a  task  force,  I  think  it  was  called,  was  formed  to  handle 
archeology,  architecture,  culture  and  history.   I  was  given  the  responsibility 
for  history,  culture  and  architecture.   I've  also  had  a  long  interest  in  the 
history  of  architecture  and  architectural  styles  and  so  on  and  their  develop- 
ment.  Not  until  this  present  year,  in  fact,  June  1979,  did  TVA  hire  an 
architectural  historian,  a  professional  architectural  historian. 

For  example  one  of  the  issues  in  the  Hartsville  hearings  before  the 
NRC  Board  was  the  McGhee  files  which  had  been  placed  on  the  National 
Register  and  which  our  own  consultant  had  sort  of  straddled  the  fence  over-- 
our  architectural  consultant.   And  I  could  not  testify  at  that  hearing 
because  I  had  no  degree  in  architecture  or  architectural  history.   The 
Division  of  Law  said  that  of  course  the  opposition  could  tear  me  all  to 
pieces  on  the  grounds  that  I  was  not  an  expert  in  the  field  and  therefore 
should  not  be  testifying.   And  of  course  I  didn't  testify.   If  we  had  had 
an  architectural  historian  with  the  proper  degrees  he  could  have  testified. 
Anyway  that  responsibility  then  came  to  the  library  and  has  been  an  interesting 
one.   Actually  it  should  be  a  library  responsibility,  because  inevitably 
it  would  come  as  a  reference  question.   Let's  say  the  historical  and  cultural 
background  for  the  environmental  impact  statement  and  the  other  matters 
concerning  the  Fitz  Bend  Site  should  come  to  the  library  as  a  reference 
question:   What  is  the  historical  background  of  Fitz  Bend  in  Hawkins  County? 
And  consequently  the  librarian  would  have  probably  gotten  the  question  in 
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one  form  anyway  with  the  architecture  which  the  librarian  should  not  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  because  that  is  a  specialization  which  requires  more 
knowledge  and  experience  than  I  have  had  in  the  field.   Anyway  we  are  still 
doing  that  and  of  course,  one  of  the  great  problems  in  the  whole  of  the 
settling  of  the  Tellico  project  has  been  the  archeology  and  the  history  of 
the  Little  Tennessee  Valley.   This  has  been  extremely  interesting  because 
as  it  stands  at  the  present  time  Fort  Loudon,  1756  to  1760,  is  raised 
seventeen  feet  above  its  original  soil  in  order  that  it  would  be  above 
water  when  the  reservoir  is  filled.   If  the  reservoir  is  not  filled,  there 
will  sit  Fort  Loudon  seventeen  feet  above  it's  original  land  and  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  amusement,  I  am  afraid,  that  this  has  taken  place.   Because 
looked  at  from  the  river  or  the  valley  the  immediate  question  is  what  kind 
of  military  engineer  ever  built  such  a  fortification  at  such  a  place  as 
this!   That  was  a  good  question  about  the  original  Fort  Loudon,  but  it's 
a  doubly  good  question  about  Fort  Loudon  setting  seventeen  feet  up  in  the 
air!   How  will  we  resolve  this  is  a  real  problem  because  I  don't  think  if 
the  Dam  is  never  poured,  that  Fort  Loudon  can  sit  up  there  in  the  air  the 
way  it  is  at  the  present  time.   We  have  been  able  to  accomplish  some  things 
in  educating  TVA  as  to  the  value  of  history  and  the  value  of  archeology, 
but  it  was  a  long  hard  struggle. 

Archeology  was  under  the  Division  of  Water  Management.   The  director 
of  the  Division  of  Water  Management  had  neither  sympathy  nor  knowledge  for 
archeology  and  regarded  it  as  essentially  a  waste  of  funds.   And  every 
dollar  that  was  budgeted  for  archeological  surveys,  archeological  digs, 
all  of  the  matters  which  should  be  done,  was  grubbed  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  of  that  division  so  that  there  was  a  conflict  constantly 
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between  the  professional  archeologist  in  the  division  and  the  administrators 
of  the  division.   This  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  worry  and  consternation 
within  TVA  and  has  been  one  of  the  sad  stories  of  this  decade  of  the 
"seventies".   The  organization  of  TVA  has  taken  archeology  out  of  the 
Division  of  Water  Management,  combined  it  with  history,  culture  and  archi- 
tecture, and  placed  the  whole  section  now  called  the  staff  under  the  Office 
of  Natural  Resources.   This  has  just  been  done  now  about  two  months  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  at  this  point  whether  it  will  be  more  successful  or  less 
successful,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  more  successful. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         However,  not  necessarily  absolutely  the  best  location. 
MR.  MILLS:  We  would  have  preferred  it  be  directly  under  the 

General  Manager,  because  only  under  the  General 
Manager  could  it  be  protected  from  the  inroads  of  other  divisions  and  branches 
in  TVA.   But  the  General  Manager  would  not  agree  to  that.   There  is  a  long 
story  which  someone  should  write  or  record  on  the  series  of  events  in  the 
Little  Tennessee  Valley  regarding  archeology  in  particular,  history  and 
culture  as  related  issues.   It  has  not  been  settled  yet.   TVA  is  still 
going  to  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  archeology  before  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  other  interested  agencies  in  the  federal  government  will 
be  satisfied  with  what  it  has  done  as  far  as  the  Little  Tennessee  Valley 
is  concerned. 

The  basic  reason  why  the  archeological  program  for  the  Little  Tennessee 
Valley  has  not  been  the  success  that  it  ought  to  have  been  is  that  it  was 
the  archeology  and  history  were  done  on  an  annual  basis,  because  every  year 
it  was  said  that  the  dam  would  be  closed  the  next  year.   Consequently,  it 
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was  an  emergency  situation  since  1968  and  you  got  done  what  you  considered 
the  priorities  next  in  line  so  that  it  was  a  series  of  archeological  digs 
up  and  down  the  Valley  without  any  comprehensive  program  for  the  Valley  as 
a  whole.   In  other  words  the  known  Indian  towns,  such  as  Chota  and  the  other 
various  Cherokee  over  hill  towns,  were  excavated,  but  no  overall  survey  of 
the  Valley  was  made  either  for  the  lands  that  would  be  inundated  by  the 
reservoir  or  those  lands  purchased  by  TVA  above  the  reservoir.   At  this  point 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  the  other  federal  agencies  are  demanding 
that  this  be  done  and  that  an  overall  assessment  of  the  Valley  be  made. 
So  it  must  be  done. 

It  is  strange  how  a  librarian  can  get  mixed  up  in  this  kind  of  business, 
but  in  TVA  this  is  possible  because  history  is  essentially  a  part  of  arch- 
eology and  anthropology  and  the  librarian  has  had  to  be  a  part  of  this 
whole  program  and  is  as  much  responsible  for  its  mistakes  as  anybody  else. 
But  every  year  it  has  issued  contracts  to  get  the  emergency  things  done 
because  the  dam  is  going  to  be  closed  at  least  within  the  year  and  that  is 
all  the  time  it  should  have.   Sometime  you  should  interview  Max  Ramsey  who 
has  been  the  administrative  person  responsible  from  the  beginning  for  his- 
tory, architecture  and  culture  and  get  this  entire  story  down  on  tape. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Max  R-A-M-S-E-Y? 
MR.  MILLS:  R-A-M-S-E-Y.    Max  is  now  head  of  the  staff  which 

contains  all  four  elements.   His  experiences  and  my 
experiences  with  Alice  Molton  and  the  various  other  opponents  of  the  Tellico 
project  are  a  story  all  to  themselves.   This  should  be  a  matter  of  record. 
If  you  don't  know  Max,  I  would  be  glad  to  introduce  you. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  would  appreciate  it.   He  is  in  Knoxville? 
MR.  MILLS:  He  is  in  Norris. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         They  are  stationed  there  now. 
MR.  MILLS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Assigned  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources? 
MR.  MILLS:  Yes.   Archeology,  history,  architecture  and  culture 

are  all  now  in  one  spot.   And  I'm  listed  on  that  as  a 
component  of  that  staff  even  though  my  actual  title  is  Librarian,  so  that  it 
will  fit  in  both  categories.   This  doesn't  mean  any  increase  in  salary;  it 
just  means  that  you  work  both  places,  and  you  can  change  to  several  different 
accounts . 

I  now  bring  you  back  to  the  technical  libraries.   The  great  press  for 
the  last  six  years  has  been  the  knowledge  that  we  would  essentially  get  no 
increases  in  staff.   We  were  told  this  and  I  believe  this  is  a  correct  decision. 
For  there  will  be  emergency  increases  and  unforeseeable  duties  were  pressed 
upon  us,  but  on  the  whole  we  knew  that  we  could  not  increase  our  staff  to 
meet  the  growth  and  the  accumulation  of  TVA  Library.   Therefore,  the  staff 
of  the  library  decided  that  the  only  salvation  would  be  going  to  automation. 
And  it  has  been  a  very  successful  attempt  so  far  to  alternate  the  various 
divisions  in  the  library  in  all  of  its  locations.   This  will  continue  until 
the  basic  elements  of  the  libraries  —  that  is  the  central  staff  in  Knoxville 
which  orders  and  which  processes  the  library  material  —  these  elements  will 
be  alternated  and  then  from  those  circulation  and  accounting  and  all  the 
other  necessities  will  in  essence  be  automated  too.   Because  we  simply 
could  not  keep  up.   We  could  not  get  the  budgeting. 
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